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Elderly Villager. “No, yer vow’t! 


NOT TO BE CAUGHT. 


Motorist (whose motor has thrown elderly villager into horse-pond). “ Come ALONG, MY MAN, I'LL TAKE YOU HOME TO GET Diy.” 


I'VE GOT YER NUMBER, AND ‘ERE I STAYS TILL 4 HINDEPENDENT WITNESS COMES ALONG!” 








SI PACEM VIS. 
A Baia oF THE LitrLe Granp Ducny. 
[The prevailing military ardour has spread 
to the Grand Duchy of Luxembourg, which, we 
learn from the Frankfurt Gazette, has added a 
horse to its cavalry and ordered a cannon on 
approval from Krupp-Essen. The national 
army turned out to practise with its new 
artillery, when unfortunately objections were 
raised by the neighbouring Powers, who com- 
plained that the shots had fallen in their 
territories. The cannon has been returned. | 
Tue Graxp DvuKke sent a summons forth, 
And at his ducal call 
From East and West and South and North 
Hasted his Barons all. 
“ Lordings,” quoth he, “'tis plain to see 
The armies of the Powers 
Each day grow more prepared for war 
But what, my Lords, of ours ? 


“While France and Germany increase 
Their fighting forces so, 

Can we be sure of lasting peace ? 
My Lords, I answer ‘No!’ 

We too must spend, would we defend 
Our own beloved Spa. 


Do you agree ?”” Some answered “ Oui,” |The people saw with sudden awe 
) ; } 


While others cried “ Ja, Ja.” 


The Duke was in his counting-house ; 
The francs he counted long ; 

Each Lord sat silent as a mouse, 
For fear he’d count them wrong. 

At length his head he raised and said, 
“My Lords, the sum is done : 

The funds are high and we can buy 
A charger and a gun.” 


The Dvxe has held a grand review, 
And all the folk in force 

| Have gathered round to see the new 

| Krupp cannon and the horse. 

‘The dram was banged, the cymbals 

clanged, 

| And both the trumpets brayed ; 

The people cheered, the new horse reared, 
The old one also neighed, 


Napoleonic frenzy filled 
| The Granp Duke. Prudence fled. 
The vision of his army thrilled 
| His marrow. “Fire!” he said. 
| A blinding flash, a thunder crash, 
| And then a startled glance 


| 


| 


The shot had dropped in France. 


The Graxp Duke frowned, but even then 
His zeal was searce decreased. 

“Come! turn the gun about, my men, 
And let her face the East.”’ 

Again the flame and thunder came, 
Again at his command 

The shot sped true—this time, eheu ! 
To hit the Fatherland. 


Then frantic Freneh and Germans came, 
And protocols poured in 
Supporting every victim's claim 
From Parig and Berlin. 
The Graxp Duxg sighed, his martial 
pride 
All crushed and crumpled up 
The extra horse was sold perforce, 
The gun went back to ae. 





Mr. Punch’s Proverbial Philosophy. 
Goop wine is the Mother of Invention. 
Let the cobbler stick to his wax. 

Too many cooks spoil the policeman. 
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CHEZ LES TIDMARSH. 


As of that Queen of Egypt in whose 
storied past my Lord Strathpeffer took a 
scholarly delight, so of The Man from 
Blankley’s it may well be said that 
custom cannot stale his infinite variety. 
testored to the freshness of early ycuth 
ifter five winters of embalmment, its 
revival was greeted at the Haymarket 
with all the rapture of love at first sight. 
Among the many old favourites that 
reappeared the honours must still go to 
Miss Faxxy Brovon, incomparable as ever 
in her command of expression-—voice and 
facial play alike. Mr. Caartes Hawrrey 
never did a better performance than in 
the scene where his own irresistible flood 
of laughter carried the audience away 
with it. One could have wished, as 
before, that he looked a little more like the 
sincere Egyptologist he professes himself 
to be; but the situation discouraged 
pedantry. As the Arch-Unele Gabriel 
Mr. Kemsité was once more himself in 
the most superb sense of that implication. 
Mr. Ausrey Firzceratp renewed the old 
fascination with his futile statistics, his 
dashing suburban gallantry, and the 
inimitable google in his throat. Mr. 
Arruur Piayrair had lost nothing of his 
masterful tone as the Butler who con- 


| sented to demean himself for a night's 


hire ; 


and Miss Carotiwe Ewen again 
deplored most movingly the desolations 
of her stricken cockatoo. 

Of the new-comers 


Mr. Weepon 


| GrossmitH brought a great access of power 








He 


to the part of Montague Tidmarsh. 


Montague Tidmarsh. 
(Mr. Weedon Grossmith). 


had little enough to do, but he was 
never idle or superfluous. In the dinner- 
seene his silence was pure gold. From 
his bent back so rare an atmosphere of 
eloquence was diffused, that our artist | 
could tell just how he was looking} 
on the other side. Miss Maup Wynter, | 
as the flighty Cecilia Flinders, confirmed 
her growing reputation. Both in her 
acting and in her make-up she showed 
an almost sacrificial self-abandonment. | 
Miss WieHE made an extremely pretty 
governess ; and if she lacks experience | 
she more than compensated for this defect | 
by the freshness and simplicity — qualities | 
not easily acquired—with which she) 
rendered a part which demanded in-| 
genuous treatment. Finally, little Miss 
Wixirrep Writer carried on very admi- 
rably the traditions which Miss Beatrice 
Terry originally associated with the part 
of Gwendoline Tidmarsh. 

The cast could searcely be bettered. 
If any fault, which I doubt, is to be 
found, there is perhaps a_ tendency 
with the secondary characters to over- 
emphasize their isolated speeches, and 
to make hay a little too hard in the 
shifting patches of sunlight that come 
their way. But this excess of zeal in 
seizing the bright occasion is very 
excusable, if not actually necessary to 
their purpose (in the phrase sanctified 
by Mr. Puxero) of “ bringing the scent 
of the hay across the footlights.”’ 

As for the play itself there is no new 
thing to be said. It was long ago estab- 
lished beyond the reach of criticism. | 
But the critics of the revival have felt 
the need of justifying their existence by 
the reiteration of hallowed technicalities. 
Thus they resent the description of this 
play as a comedy. No doubt they are 
strictly right; it is not, and does not 
pretend to be, a pure comedy. It con- 
tains those elements of exaggeration 
which are common to most of Dickens’s 
types, and if the work of Dickens is 
farce then this is farce. But what does 
it matter? Mr. Anstey himself, if he 
had been consulted about its designa- 
tion, would, I know, have called his play 
simply “An Entertainment ;" which it 
very certainly is, and at that we may 
leave it. 

Again, we are instructed to observe 
this further defect, that the author gets 
through the telling of his story in the 
First Act. Buttowhom? To the audi- 
ence, yes: but not to the actors. And in 
this distinction lies the only possibility 
for the employment of that irony—has 
Mr. Walkley never told the others about 
Sophoclean irony ?—which is of the very 
essence of this play. Half its humour, 
as a play (apart, that is, from the detached | 
dialogue which does not attempt to 
assist its progress but merely contributes 
to the revelation of character)—half its 
humour as a play depends upon phrases 


stuffy conventions in the catalo 
dramatic proprieties I could easily for- 


Gabriel Gilwattle (Mr. Kemble). 
Lord Strathpeffer (Mr. Charles Hawtrey). 


of double intent; and there would be 


}an end toall savour of Olympian delights 


if the spectators could not draw from 
these ambiguities a second meaning un- 
shared by their inferiors on the stage. 

And since one cannot have both irony 
and surprise, for myself I would always 
sacrifice the sudden shock of pleasure if I 
might enjoy its sustained glow. For 
the sense of superiority I get from being 
in the secret is an enduring pleasure; and 
not for one performance only, but to be 
renewed at will, while the other momen- 
tary joy that comes at the end of a first 
night can no more be repeated than a 
bee can use his sting a second time. 

I have secant patience to answer a third 
criticism which complains of the want of 
action in the dinner-scene. It happens, 
of course, that the commonest form of 
human action is speech; and that by 
means of the dialogue at the head 
of the table the web of confusion is 
being woven about the head of the 
unfortunate Mrs. Tidmarsh just as surely 
and remorselessly as if she and the other 
leading characters were popping in and 
out of the room or changing chairs with 
every other remark. There is in the 
nature of things no such “action” in 
this dinner-scene, and the omission may 
be a breach of convention; but even 
though Mr. Anstey should break all the 
e of 


give him if his tour de force justified 
itself ; as it indubitably does, and there’s 
an end on ’t. O. 8. 








The Scotsman reports Sir Harry 
JOHNSTON as saying in a lecture that 
“the people of the interior of Liberia 
were given up to cannibalism. They 
were, however, keen about trade, and 
received foreigners with great kindness.” 
With such kindness, in fact, that they 
no longer felt that they were foreigners ; 
but rather, that they too were people 
of the interior. 
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Bemard Patridey - 
FEUX DE JOIE. 


_ [The Algeciras Conference has practically been concluded to the mutual satisfaction of the two rival Powers whose differences at one 
time threatened to end in something worse than a diplomatic duel. } 
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ECHOES OF THE GRAND NATIO 


Member of Small Betting Syndicate (who is being held up to report the fortunes of their selection). “'E's Lost ‘18 ‘at! Now ‘k's Losr 
‘is ‘gap!! Now ’e’s Lost ‘1s seat!!! Now ’e’S LOST THE BLOOMIN’ ’ORSE, AND OUR MONEY AND EVERYTHINK!!!!” 


2 











|behind my French chauffeur as he|like a charm, enabling me to put into 
MANY ESCARGOTS. |devoured distance and brought the | practice the maxim “Slow back” with 
-noressorn Heutx Ritz, who has been | telegraph poles as close together as fir | a completeness and consistency to which 
conducting experiments on the edibility | trees in a Norwegian forest, while it|I never could previously attain. 
of snails in this country and the probe- | was hardly ever my fortune to escape a Yours faithfully, A. J.B. 


ble results of such a diet on the English heavy fine for transgressing the speed) pax Sim,—I cannot tell 


constitution, asks us to publish the fol-| fimit. sepa 4 seg I insisted Phe grateful I am to you for your diet. 
lowing letters, which we are only too| )"* taking snail broth at every meal he} Formerly I was so infatuated with speed 
pleased to do. has become sedateness and security| that I could only read the Telegraph 


- | itself, and all is well. He complains i the E N I take in The 
Dear Sir,—Before I took to a snail| that it makes his liver sluggish, but I Daily Snail se well. ee ree 


diet I lived at Racedown. I have now | cannot help that. Yours faithfully, ee ttiaiaies 
bought a cottage at Crawley. P - cg TR Gratefully yours, Jomn~ Gai. 


Yours, A. B.C. Dear Sir,—I had been quiteoff my drive , ; 
Dear Sir,—I have found in snail} for several weeks, when a golfing friend| 4 elation of ‘‘ The Silver King.” 
broth not only a source of safety but| recommended me to try your regimen,| “Lost, Gold Lady's Neck Chain.”— 
also of economy. I used tosit trembling'and I am glad to say that it has worked ' Inverness Courier. 


you how 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF BEING 
CHRISTENED. 


SevERAL statisticians of weight having 
shown that at least as many births take 
place in April as in any other month, 
this seems a peculiarly appropriate 
moment in which to offer to fathers and 
others a few remarks on the naming of 
children. It is obvious at the very start 
that much depends upon whether the 
child to be christened is a boy or a girl. 
Captious critics will say that if you call 
the child Everyy, Hitary, or Frances, it 
does not matter what it is; but this 
sitting upon the fence is a practice for 
which one can only have the strongest 
condemnation. Far, far better name 
your boy Giapys, or your girl Witutam 
than hedge in so mean-spirited a way 
with such a name as Evetyy... 

We will suppose, then, that you have 
decided whether a boy’s name or a girl's 
will be more suitable to the infant; that 
you have noticed the colour of its eyes, 
and guessed shrewdly at that of its hair 
(supposing some of it to have arrived) ; 
pa that you have decided to strike out 
a line of your own, in preference to 
calling it after some absurd uncle or 
aunt, father or mother. What shall it 
be christened ? 

I have mentioned the colour of the 
infant’s hair, for this should influence 
your choice considerably. If its hair 
is light you could not possibly call it 
Jasper, for a reason that I shall give 
presently. Nor if its eyes are brown is 
it any good calling it May. Colour and 
sex are, in fact, the two most important 
points to be remembered when searching 
for a name for one’s child. 

Let us assume first that the thing is 
a boy. 

Now if it is a boy a day will come 
when it enters definitely upon some 
profession. It is impossible (and, indeed, 
undesirable) to give here a list of all the 
professions which your boy might enter, 
but we will take seven of them as 
samples. The seven we select are: 
Baronet, Author, Prizefighter, Solicitor, 
Die-Sinker, Judge and Sailor. This 
may be considered a fairly representa- 
tive list, even though it omits such 
notorious trades as the Butcher's, the 
Editor's and the Policeman's. Which- 
ever of these professions is to be his, it 
is your duty to start him fairly on the 
way to success by christening him 
suitably. 

For instance, if you wish him to die- 
sink you will not be so foolish as to call 
him Hersert. I cannot quite explain 
why, but it is impossible for a Hersert 
to take kindly to die-sinking. No die- 
sinker of the name of Hernert ever rose 
to the top of his profession . . (And I 
may say in parenthesis that only very| 





| Let him lodge at peace with the name of 


| good and gentle men are called HeRsert 
| at all.) 
| Should he be intended for a Baronet 
you would do well to leave the name of 
Jasperalone. Jaspers were ever villains, 
and it is ghastly to think of what a Sir 
Jasper, the wicked Baronet, might not 
achieve. Yet if the babe is really of a 
vicious character, and you wish to do 
the thing handsomely, why then... 
But he must be black-haired, and take 
kindly, even as a child, to his faultless 
evening dress.) Cyrit is another name 
to avoid. “Sir Cyrm” runs badly off 
the tongue; have none of it for your 
boy. For a similar reason you should 
not call him anything that begins with 
a vowel or an aspirate. If you christen 
the lad Epwarp he will be worried all 
his life by landladies who say “ Sir 
Heowarp;” or, if Henry, “ S’renry.” 


Rowan. 

Authors may be christened anything 
save Georoe. If your boy has to sign 
himself ‘“‘Grorce ———” reviewers will 
think either that he is a woman pre- 
tending to be a man, or else that he is 
a man who wishes to be taken for a 
woman; and being (anyhow) uncertain 
as to his sex, and compelled to say “ the 
writer” in place of the ordinary pronoun, 
they will grow angry and cut the book 
to pieces. Your boy may, of course, 
make the matter clear with a dedication 
“To my Wife” (or “ Wives,” if of 
Mahommedan extraction); but to be 
on the safe side shun “Grorce.” I 
shall not go further and recommend 
any particular name for your author- 
son, except to add that if you wish 
his articles to be accepted for the 
magazines and reviews you should call 
him Srwvey. 

Future prize-fighters should not be 
christened Lucivs, Mervyy, or Kenyera. 
Careful study of The Sportsman will 
reveal possible names for them; though 
such titles as “Smiler,” “ Pedlar,” or 
“Bunco,” partake more of the nature 
of family or surnames. (By the way I 
might add here, though it is somewhat 
outside the scope of this or any other 
article, that in prize-fighting, as in most 
other professions, only the men at the 
very top of the tree make incomes of 
any magnitude; which applies equally 
to die-sinking). 

To those whose sons look like becom- 
ing judges I have only two things to 
say. Firstly, don’t christen them Tommy ; 
secondly, do christen them Tromas. If 
a judge cannot be called “Tommy” he 
is, practically speaking, no judge at all; 
but the Tommy must be a familiarity, 
a popular corruption of the austerer 
Tuomas. Similarly, sailors should be bap- 
tised Cuax.es (after the great Beresrorp). 
They can still be a Jack by their 





Finally, if the boy takes up with 
solicitoring, let his name be Jony. 
There is an old-fashioned honesty about 
Jouy. One inclines to trust Jony, to 
give him the investing of one’s money. 
Let the lad have his chance—like the 
others. 

There is just one other point about 
the christening of boys. Suppose your 
own name is Macrytosn (say). If you 
call the boy Avsert he will find later on 
that in the social world ALBert MactytosH 
might be any old waterproof for all 
the notice that is taken of him. But 
suppose you christen him “The” (as is 
quite lawful). You may then legiti- 
mately refer to him as “The Macintosh.” 
Again, your name may be FAavKNer. 
Call the boy Kerra, and you can soon 
create the impression that he is a Kerrs- 
Falconer. ough on that point. 

But it may happen, you will object, 
that the thing is a girl. Now on the 
naming of girls there is not so much 
to be said. ‘There is of course the 
general rule with regard to the colour 
of the child. Macp, Mvurier, Isopet, 
Maser, and Wixtrrep are dark names ; 
May, Grace, Dororay, Auice, and Jessie 
are fair names. It so happens that the 
majority of girl’s names are suitable 
only to brunettes, and this is another 
example of the workings of Providence. 
For the supply of brunettes never need 
run short so long as there are so many 
excellent hair dyes upon the market; 
whereas it is notoriously difficult to 
become a blonde to order. 

In the ordinary way the girl-child 

will not be intended for any profession. 
But there arises always the question as 
to whom she will marry. If she is 
destined to wed a peer of the realm do 
not christen her Sap. “Lady Sap” 
sounds ridiculous. On second thoughts 
she would not be called Lady Sante, 
but the principle is the same. Some 
girls, again, are called KERRAN-HAPPUCH, 
but this is quite unsuited to the wife 
of a business man. After a hard day 
in the city it is a fatiguing name to 
have to say, and he would probably 
leave out the hyphen. 
It is of course possible that the girl 
may have a profession of her own. And 
so I may point out that actresses are 
called CLarinette, and cooks something 
plain and strong—like Jane. Type 
writers are usually christened Biicken- 
porr, or something of that sort; but if 
by “typewriter” you mean “typist,” 
then I would recommend Berraa. But, 
indeed, girls may, within limits, be 
christened almost anything. And, as the 
editress of “For the Home” has well 
said, “The great thing after all is to 
lead a good life.” 





friends. 


* See Williams’ Real Property, Torts 
One of Them, &c., &c. . ~ 
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CHARIVARIA. 


Ir is stated in some quarters that the 
Chinese mission at present in London 
has come to this country to study the 
question of the coolies in South Africa. 

Our Japanese visitors were shown, 
among other sights, the House of Com- 
mons. They were much impressed. It 
should be mentioned that the House 
was not sitting at the time. 

Half-a-dozen M.P.’s, each of whom 
bas a son in the House of Commons, 
have celebrated the fact by giving a 
dinner to their offspring. This interest- 
ing function has given a distinct fillip 
to the movement in favour of lady 
Members. It is realised how charming 
and humanising it would be to have in 
the House Papa, Mamma, and Baby. 


Lincoln now claims to possess the 
deepest water bore in England, and 
refuses to recognise the pretensions of 
Cockermouth. 3 

All my Eye, and Lady Mary; as the 
Marquis of Granam hopes to be able to 
say after the poll. 





Canon Greenwet, of Durham, the 
well-known antiquary, recently cele-| 
brated his eighty-sixth birthday by | 
catching a 72-lb. salmon on the Tweed. | 
A less truthful man would have caught | 
an 86-lb. salmon. | 


An Italian doctor asserts that he has | 
discovered a cure for gout, rheumatism, | 
and neuralgia. It is called “ Arthral-| 
gonicon.” As soon as the germs hear | 
that the Arthralgonicon is coming they 
run; mistaking it for a relation of the 
Diplodocus. 


The wit of the London omnibus drivers | 
was questioned in a recent number of 
Punch. The London omnibus drivers | 
have not been slow to vindicate them- 
selves. One of their number, on meeting 
a brakeful of our Japanese guests last 
week, cried, ‘“ What price Rocervensky ?” 


To prevent any tendency towards 
favouritism, the Stepney Guardians, in 
considering their annual contracts, sup- 
pressed the names of contractors, and 
had numbers called out instead. At 
this rate it will soon cease to be worth 
anyone’s while to become a Guardian. 


The L.C.C. steamboat Shakspeare was | 
severely injured in a collision fast week, 
but fortunately there was no loss of life. 
With passengers so difficult to obtain, it 





| be too careful. 


| . . 
notice with regret, however, that some- 





FIRST NIGHT OF AN UNAPPRECIATED MELODRAMA. 


He. “ARE WE ALonE ?” 
Voice from the Gallery. “No, Guv'xor; BUT YOU WILL BE TO-MORROW NIGHT.” 














It has been held by a County Court|remedy close at hand. We need only 
Judge that a parrot isan animal. Inter-| read our own works. 
viewed on the subject, a leading parrot 
declares that he has no objection to the| The Labour Party announced, a little 
decision so long as cats may be con-| while ago, that there was to be no more 
sidered birds. | class legislation. Is Labour, in their 
| opinion, “no class?” 





The County Gentleman asserts that 
public feeling is growing more sensi- Nimium ne crede colori. 
tive to the defacement of scenery. We| Our Japanese visitors were too well- 
disciplined to paint the Town red. But 
their experiences were by no means 
colourless. According to The Yorkshire 
Post, on the occasion of their visit to the 
The Lady is of the opinion that authors|Tower of London, the band of the 


, . . 
one’s pills continue to cure pretty 


landscapes. 


would indeed have been a calamity if|and journalists would look better for a|Grenadiers (who “were ee 
any had been lost. The officers cannot! little more sleep, for sleep is a great|duties”) “made the old walls resoun 





” 


beautifier. Well, many of us have the! with the ‘ March in Sepia.’ 
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THE RIVAL BLUES. 


She: Lf your professions are sincere, 
Your vows from mockery free, 

Then wear on Boat-race day this year 
The deeper blue for me. 

jut if those vows were falsely made, 

[f all your love's a sham, 

Then deck you with the lighter shade 
In honour of the Cam. 


He: So true am I to your commands 
That I could well betray 

My University with bands 
Of indigo that day ; 

But so | should be traitor to 
The colour of your eyes, 

That rival in their turquoise hue 
The tender April skies. 


And how can Isis hope to write 
Fresh victories on oc scroll, 
When those twin orbs, like lodestars 
bright, 
Draw Cambridge to the goal ? 
Oxford must lose, and I must yet 
Deny you what you ask, 
Till you have eyes of violet, 
Or wear a motor-mask. 





HOME CHIRPS. 

Kyee-cars ror Sieeves.—Dresses are 
very much worn this season, especially 
about the elbows, and it will be found 
that long sleeves will wear much longer 
if small leather knee-caps are made for 
the elbow-joints. Cut from soft black 
leather a circular piece, three inches in 
diameter. Nail it to the elbow with a 
few small tin-tacks. 


saving to the sleeve. 

Guoves.—The new kind of washable 
kids lend themselves most amiably to 
treatment by soap and water. The 
advantage of wearing them is that you 
can wash your hands without the trouble 
of removing your gloves. 

Bootiaces.—It is not generally known 
that bootlaces, if well waxed, will never 
come untied, day or night. This is a 
great convenience for those who habitu- 
ally wear them. 

Corree-coats.—The coffee-coat is no 
longer in favour, and the tea-gown is 
less seen. They have been superseded 
by the Empire Cocoa-jacket, which is 
quite the rage just now. 
able tints are orange-yellow, apple-green, 
cranberry red, tomato, asparagus, water- 
cress, in fact, all the Shavian or vege- 
tarian colours. 

Umarettas.—These, as well as parasols, 
are now to be seen in colours. They are 
worn very tightly fitting. It is strongly 
advised not to leave the tassel off your 
umbrella until the weather is more 
settled, as severe colds and pneumonia 
have been caused by such imprudences 
in early spring. 


These additions | 
are quite ornamental, and an immense | 


The fashion- | 
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THE NEW INTOXICANT. 


lr that the atmosphere of the 
London Tube railways has the effect of 
accentuating enormously the potency of 
alcoholic drinks. The Directors of the 
an hour or two nearer to the Central London Railway, in recognising 
Heart of Things. the seriousness of the matter, have just 
_ |issued a circular to their employees, 
A wew era of culture for the Far) insisting on strict teetotalism while on 
West of oane’ began last Monday. duty. responsible persons, mean- 
Response already been made to the | while, have also noted the properties of 
bitter cry for earlier London papers | the Two nny Air as combining economy 
which had arisen in this quarter some | with exhilaration. Being gifted ‘with 
little time ago, but what was then | phenomenally keen sense of overhear- 
regarded as a great enterprise is naturally | ing we are enabled to reproduce a few 
obsolete to-day, and it was no matter) select conversational fragments, let fall 
for oueice that the discontented feeling | ip the vicinity of our deep-level thorough- 
in the West had again broken out. It | fareg -— 
is anticipated that the new system of| “Hullo, Jones—what's yours?” 
flying expresses will speedily allay this) “My turn to smile—have a two of 
clamour. Bristolians whoin the dark ages, | Tybei” 
for ever closed, had to wait till 5.35 4.M.| “Thanks, old chap, Shepherd’s Bush to 
for their Daily Mail, can now secure it | Marble Arch will about do for me!” 
at 5.20 AM, The dwellers In Exeter “* Nonsense, man—come the whole 


whose breakfast-table was bare of The way—game price, you know!” 

Daily Express till 8.30 can now enjoy) “Yes, but I’m a semi-teetotaller ! ” 

a com at 6.50. Early risers at ° ® ° ° 
Brixham who finish breakfast at 8.30) “Had your lunch yet ?” 

will miss their Daily Chronicle by forty-| “ No—where are you off to?” 

five minutes instead of by 2} hours. At! “The Baker-loo Bodega—you take a 
Liskeard, the lovers of The Daily News, }un and the tunnel does the rest ! ” 

who have been obliged to linger over | a % * 

their eggs and bacon till 10.37 waiting) “Your Worship, the prisoner was 


for the arrival of their favourite sheet, | observed coming out of the Chancery 
may now be happy some thirty minutes | [ane lift.” 


earlier. And the township of Par,which} “Any previous conviction against 
has been a bit below itself, must now| him?” 
be astir as early as 10.44 if it wishes to| “Yeg he is on the Black List as a 
be thereabouts when its Morning Leader | persistent and incorrigible traveller by 
arrives. the Tube for the past ears.” 

It is hoped that the enormous expense) “Very well, Pa —ten “hillings or 
| incurred by these five papers in running | geyven days!” 
|specials to the West will be repaid by | * ° e e 
| the increased patronage which they will! “Syirq was quite speechless at the 
attract among the simple fisher-folk of | office to-day !” : 
the — sypr a coast, and the! “ Why, I thought he was an abstainer.” 
FUFAS CHRSSCS OF tO INSEFIO€. | “ Yes, but he changed at the Mansion 

Each of the specials is timed to leave House, and mixed hiwair.” 
Paddington at 3.10 precisely; and the ° e e e 
highest credit is due to the Great! “Qh my dear, it’s too dreadful to 
Western for getting all five of them off | talk about.” 
simultaneously, running them together! “Qh, do let’s hear, then!” 
all the way, and bringing them to their) “Why, Mrs. Kwiprer has taken to 
\journey’s end at the same identical | secret tubing!” Zic-Zac. 
|moment, without the slightest collision 
| or other inconvenience. 


DARING EXPERIMENT ON THE 6.W.R. 


FIVE SIMULTANEOUS SPECIALS. 
Devonshire Breakfast Tables Brought 























Ix connection with the above, our 
Lobby Correspondent reports that the 
Tue Paris correspondent of The Sun-| Government has a scheme for the extinc- 
| day Sun writes : | 





tion of all Tube licenses, without compen- 
| sation to the proprietors. 


“A European visiting the Rocv1 is orn 
an urbane and hospitable reception .... The | opin. toad ‘te ie 

Roovt is said to howe replied to = interviewer, | From The Life Outside, by Mr. Barr 
who asked a question on the subject of his | Kennepy in The Daily Mail, March 29 :— 
| birth, ‘At any rate, I am the son of steel,’ and| “All the songs of the birds. There is some- 
_to have pushed a revolver under his importu- | thing behind them.” 

ED GEENET'S GRD. Could it, perhaps, be their tails ? 

We do not see how urbanity and 

| hospitality could go further, without| Tue latest name for the irrepressible 
becoming actually offensive. WiHeo :—“ The Adverkaiser.” 
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Bridegroom to Registrar). “THE 
It'S 80 PLAIN AND SIMPLE 
“ THAT 18, MY DEAR, IF 


BEST 
suid the wrong thing 


= 





qj 
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A BAD RECOVERY. 


Scexye—Registry 0 fice. 


PIRST TIME I WAS MARRIED WAS IN A CHURCH, THE sSEC« 
axD I SHOULD COME HERE IF EVER I GOT MARRIED AGAIN 


EVER | HAVE THE— ER 


\\ 


\ 


; 
\ 


\ 


‘8 


oy 


ND TIME IN A Cuapet, put I Like THIS WAT 
‘(catches sight of his bride, and sees he has 
MISFORTUNE TO GET MARRIED AGAIN, OF CouRsE!” 








oo. 2. 
A Puoro-romaytic Eptsope. 
Tuey met at the conversazione of the 
local amateur photographic society. 
“How delightful to be by your side 
again!” he murmured. 


“T have been | 


Wy 
we can sit in camera, out of the range of 
the most brilliant view-finder. 

‘Miss Hypo, I have a positive declara 


tion to make. 


For many months your 





then gracefully reclined in profile against 
his rising and falling shirt front, looking 
like a delicate red chalk carbon print 
mounted on best white Bristol board. 


latent image has been imprinted on my 
heart, and now the alkali of your sweet 
presence has accelerated its develop- 


trying to get you within my focal range | ment.” 


all the evening, and have only just 
succeeded.” 

“That's the worst of those cheap | 
lenses!” she retorted playfully, and 
veiled her own brilliant orbs with her | 
Thornton-Pickard-like lids. 

* Do not trifle with me!” he exclaimed | 
wildly. ‘Since our last meeting I have | 
been stretched on the drying rack. 1) 
~annot eat. I send my plates away 
from the exposure table untouched, and 
I have forgotten my actinometer number. 
There are films before my eyes, I am 
hopelessly fogged, and my progress is 
merely a succession of dark slides. 

“But there! I have no desire to) 
enlarge on my feelings, nor have I the 
necessary apparatus at hand. Let us 
form ourselves into a group and retire 
behind this isochromatic screen. Here 


| 


“Oh, Mr. Pyro!” she exclaimed. 
“ Did the image flash out rapidly?” 

“No,” he answered softly; “ first the 
high lights, then the half tones, and 
finally the shadows.” 

“Tam so glad you do not wear your 
heart on your sleeve,” she whispered, 
“or it might have been over-exposed.” 

“ Ah,” he said, “ it was almost a snap- 
shot, for do you not remember at our 
first brief meeting I had but time to 
take my cap off and put it on again?” 

During this conversation they had 
been gradually approaching nearer to 


each other, with an almost imperceptible 


rack-and-pinion movement. 

At length he murmured, in intensified 
tones, “Miss Hyro—Vetoxi, if I may 
call you so, let me be your head-rest.”’ 


She blushed like a ruby lamp, and 


“Oh, Mr. Pyro 


GpoRGE,”’ 


she 


mur- 


mured sweetly, “ mind my frilling.” 


“ Frilling,”’ 


he repeated dreamily, as 


though quoting from a text-book. “A 
ten-per-cent. solution of alum will pre- 
vent any frilling.” 

Then as his arm stole round her swing- 
back he asked her tenderly, ‘“ What 
useful photographic accessory do you 
resemble now, dearest ?"’ 

“A squeegee, Gworce, dear,’ she 
answered, guessing right the very first 
time. 

Suddenly, like a flash light, it was 
borne in upon Miss Hypo that Mr. Pyro 
was about to P. 0. P. the question, and 
she remembered that it is not advisable 
to delay fixation unduly, so when, after 
thinking out the correct formula, Grorce 
flung himself down at her feet on the 
lower joints of his bipod, her answer 
came in dulcet tones, like the tricklin 
of gold chloride from a gradua 
measure. And it was not a negative. 
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E fie (who has been put in a separate bed for the first time). “On, Mummy, I pox'T LIKE THIS BED.” 


Mother 


Efie. “ Tae—rTHe 


“ WHAT's THE MATTER WITH IT, DEAR?” 
THE SIDES 1S TOO NEAR THE MIDDLE!” 








PARTIAL PORTRAITURE. 
Mr. Herpert GLapsToxe is not so tall as 
father, but holds his 
shoulders as straight and his head as erect. 
The back of his head is fairly shaped, and the 
dark curls linger on it 
Mr. GLapstone’s voice.” 
March 29. | 

Mr. Hatpaye’s nose has not so pro- 
nounced a bridge as that of the Great 
Duke of Wettiveton, but his lower chest 
measurement is greater, and he takes a 
larger size in hats. It is estimated that 
he speaks at least 100 words more to the 
minute than the Iron Duke, besides 
being a much more accomplished Ger- 
man scholar. His cerebellum is finely 
moulded, and in power of thoracic 
dilatation he compares favourably with 
any of his Ministerial colleagues. 

Mr. Sypwey Buxton, judged by anthro- 
pometrical tests, compares very favour 
ably with his distinguished ancestor, 
Sir Pair Stwey. His facial angle is 
quite as fine as that of the hero of 
Zutphen, and his bump of amiability is 
equally pronounced. 


his is broader, and 


There is music in 
“ Britiah Weekly,” 


Hlis nose is nobly | 


shaper, and in height he has the advan-| 


tage of several inches over the great 


Narotpoy. The timbre of Mr. Brxtoy’s 


| 


speaking voice is peculiarly rich,{than any ever heard in the War Office, 
pleasantly recalling the lower register of | and the configuration of his occiput has 
the saxophone, with an occasional soup-|long been the wonder of the leading 
con of the muted horn in moments of European craniologists. 
emotion. Mr. Wiyston Cuurcnity is perhaps not 
Mr. Jons Burys, though he weighs so brilliantly handsome as the great 
probably a stone less than his illustrious Duke of Martaoroves, but his frontal 
namesake and forbear, the national poet contour is more striking, and the test of 
of Scotland, is in all respects a stronger the gnathometer proves him to be much 
and more athletic man and a much/more richly endowed in this quarter 
better cricketer. Their strong family than the hero of Blenheim. His back 
resemblance is somewhat disguised by view, again, is singularly engaging, and 
the fact that the President of the Local the modelling of his shoulder-blades 
Government Board wears a beard, but reminds one of the choicest torsos of 
phrenologists declare that in maxillary | Praxrretes. The accents of his voice, 
development the statesman has a distinct | we may add, combine in one intoxicating 
advantage over the poet. The top of | ensemble the silvery sweetness of Madame 
his head is extraordinarily symmetrical Me.aa, the romantic charm of JEAN DE 
in its contour, and although his hair is|Reszxe, and the golden glamour of 
somewhat grey its luxuriant growth is | Saran BerwHarpt’s siren tones. 
the envy of the barbers of the House of 
Commons. The melody of Mr. Burys’s 
voice is polyphonic in the extreme. | The Daily Express in its account of 
Lord PortswovTs is not perhaps quite |the all-night sitting says: “ Snatching 
so like Wruuiam Saaxspeare as Mr. Hatt} one another's hats and coats, angry 
Carve, but he is considerably taller than | gentlemen made the best of their way 
the Manx patriot, and his forehead is |to the House, picking up cabs as they 
more monumentally dome-shaped. The| proceeded.” This reminds us of the 
range of his voice, which extends from|man who was accused of pilfering a 
the low E to the F in alt, is greater! hippopotamus from the loval menagerie 
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HARD TO PLEASE. 


“That we can call these delicate creatures ours, 





And not their appetites ! ’—Othello, Act IIL., Scene 3. 


C-B. “HE’S HAD TWO PLATEFULS OF BISCUITS AND ISN’T SATISFIED. 


WANTED RAW MEAT.” 





LOOKS AS IF HE 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 


ExTracTep Frou THE Diary or Tosr, MP. 


House of Commons, Monday, March 26. 
—Understand there is tendency with 
some classes of daily labourers to ex- 
tend the week-end over Monday. Not 
so with their comrades at Westminster. 
St. Monday not known in this locality. 
To-day specially large muster in antici- 
pation of introduction of Workmen's 
Compensation Bill. In charge of Secre- 
tary oF State, who showed himself very 
much at Home with subject. Bill received 
with chorus’ of congratulation. Labour 
Members, eager listeners to Hersert 
GLADSTONE’S exposition, discussed it in 
admirable spirit and form. 

Pretty to see how rapidly they have 
adopted habits and customs of House. 
On first arriving they were naturally 
disposed to walk about with their caps 
on. Also, if they wanted to leave the 
House, they took short cuts between 
Member on his legs and Speaker in the 
Chair. All that now corrected. As for 
unctuousness with which they refer to 
old chums as “ my hon. friend,” to others 
as “ the noble lord,” or “the right hon. 
gentleman,’ nothing is left to desire 
by most punctilious Parliamentarian. 

ese small matters. What is alto- 
gether desirable is the directness with 
which they apply themselves to the 
problem of the hour, the keenness with 
which they detect defects, the frankness 
with which they admit good points, the 
simplicity of their language and its 
blessed brevity. Latest comers, with 
everything to learn, they have already 
established educational influence. This 
afternoon CocHRaNE, interposing in rapid 
succession of Labour Members, delivered 
speech from Front Opposition Bench. 
It was the old familiar style, skimming 





“ Worxuen’s Compensatioy.” 


(The Rt. Hon. H-rb-rt Gl-dst-ne.) 


round and round, occasionally making 
a peck at the heart of the thing. Not 
unduly extended as custom has hitherto 
gone. But it seemed intolerably long. 

It was three o'clock when Home Secre- 
TARY rose to introduce the Bill. Time 
not unduly occupied in explaining 
its multiple details. Then Seuere 
predecessor at Home Office made the 
usual Front Bench speech. CocHrane, 
as noted, took his turn. Soxicrtor-GENe- 
raL and Don José contributed speeches. 
These appropriated major part of sitting. 
Nevertheless, in the space of four hours 
twenty Members, mostly of the Labour 
Party, took part in discussion. 

That, as far as I remember, unprece- 
dented in mages circumstances. It 
marked all the difference between making 
speeches round the subject and directly 
talking about it. A striking contrast 
close at hand. On Friday, House meet- 
‘ing at noon, the second reading of a 
| Scottish Land Values Taxation Bill was 
j}moved. Five hours later the sixth 
|Member taking part in debate was on 
his legs. (It happened to be Cocurane. 
But that an immaterial coincidence.) 
Debate on Friday automatically closes at 
half-past five. Accordingly, opinion of 
House on admittedly crucial question was 
expressed by six out of 670 Members, 
each appropriating on an average five- 
sixths of an hour for delivery of his 
speech. 

Had the odd 664 exercised their privi- 
lege and spoken at equal length—and 
why shouldn’t they ?—80 working days 














“Tue Compleat ANGLER.” 


Mr, Chamberlain tries a somewhat gaudy fly on the occupants of the Trades Union pool, 
but they are not taking any —at present. 
(Mr. Ch-mb-rl-n and Mr. J-hn W-rd.) 


‘of the Session would have been appro- 
_priated on one stage of a single Bill. 
| Business done.—A nes of useful 
debate set up. 
| Tuesday night.—Stranger in Gallery 
who has end and read of Dow José as 
a firebrand, his appearance at table the 
signal for instant uproar, looks down 
with amazement on the peaceful scene 
at this moment set forth. Second Read- 
ing of Merchant Shipping Bill under 
discussion. Havetock 1L30N Sans 
|has broken the Labour Members’ pre- 
cedent, noted yesterday, for brevity and 
directness of speech. Deems it neces- 
sary to explain at prodigious length his 
attitude on Lascar question. Cannot 
conceive that House, desirous of getting 
on with measure affecting welfare of 
| British Seamen, doesn’t greatly care what 
he means or says. When he prefaces 
address by remark that he will have to 
trespass for some time on attention, a 
general rush made for the door. But 
the Sani has prepared on voluminous 
manuscript notes of his oration, and does 
not spare remainder of audience a page. 
Almost without exception the new 
Labour Members join in debate without 
assistance of notes. They listen intently, 
are masters of the question; having 
contributed their views to the cauldron 
of debate, they sit down. Like Doy’r 
Kem Harvie, the Same makes speeches 
with the first person singular appearing 
through successive sentences in 
serried form of quills on the fretful 
porcupine. 
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rHe Roop THE (HINAMAN. 


(Lord H-I-f-x 


SPARE AND SPvil 


House pretty empty when Down José 
rose; as usual, benches filled rapidly 
when word went round that he was up. 
Spoke in conversational tone; assumed 
friendly attitude towards the Bill; offered 
practical suggestions for its improve- 
ment. Ministerialists accustomed to 
greet him with a war whoop drew 
themselves together in pose of quiet 
attention. Now and then a low mur- 
mur of applause broke the stillness. 

Hands of the clock moved 
back to a time “afore de 
Wah,” as they used to say 
down South. A quarter of 
a century ago Don José held 
the position now occupied by 
Lioyp-Grorce. He too had 
his Merchant Shipping Bill, 
and helped to establish the 
workman’s right of compen 
sation for accident. Momen- 
tarily forgetful of Tariff Re 
form, Chinese Labour, attacks 
on tired Titans home from 
prolonged battle for Empire, 
he talked about Board of 
Trade matters as if he were 
still at Whitehall in the early 
Eighties, all unconscious of 
the gestation of Unauthorised 
Programmes, 

Excellent mood and con- 
ditions for progress of public 
business. Resulted in Mer- 
chant Shipping Bill being 
read a second time without 
division. But to tell truth, 
the Sitting sombrely dull. 
Strolled over to Lords to see 


if anything was humming there. 


Cap'n —— 


GraNarp not only humming but hawing; 
on his legs, partly supporting his body 
with both hands resting on Table. 
Oxstow had been discoursing on 
management of American Insurance 
Companies having branch offices in this 
country. GRANARD, representing Board 
of Trade, rose quite briskly to give 
official reply. Being at the Table in 
attitude described—on all fours save 
that his stiffened arms rested at height 
of Table— paralysis of tongue set in. 
Started a sentence glibly enough; 
couldn't fit in succeeding sections. 

“In the case of Germany” he said 
(pause) “the laws are so stringent 
that ” (another pause) “no foreign 
company whatever—” (prolonged pause). 
The dozen Peers present began to think 
this the end of answer. Seemed in- 
conclusive, but might look all right in 
print. Slight movement of stiffened 
figure. A click, as of machinery set 
in motion again; then triumphant 
conclusion —“ did any business.” 

Business done.—Quite a lot. In 
Lords, Court of Criminal Appeal Bill 
introduced; in Commons, Merchant 
Shipping Bill read second time. 

Friday night.—-Pretty to see how 
Lawson Wattow in charge of ticklish 
measure disdains no artifice calculated 
to further his purpose. The Trades 
Disputes Bill is a carefully hammered- 
out measure designed to have appearance 
of giving the Labour Party their whole 
demand whilst actually recognising that, 
after all, there are some other people 
closely concerned whose interests must 
be considered. When on Wednesday 





Tue Car’es ayp nis Youno Hopervt. 


You're getting exactly like Mr. Punch !’ 
(Mr. G. St-w-rt B-wl-s and his father ) 


Found | 


* Look’ee here, my boy, this won ’t do 





Waat Mark Twatys Calis a “ LUMINOUS 
INTELLECTUAL FOG.” 


(Mr. G-ll-w-y W-r.) 


ArtorNey-GENERAL rose to introduce his 
Bill the section of the Labour Party 
seated below the Gangway opposite 
observed he had dexterously drawn out 

*ket-handkerchief from breast ~~ 
~~ it hanging almost full length. 
Observant, sharp-witted men, they re- 
cognised the signal. It was a flag of 
truce indicating friendliest intent and 
implying customary conditions that the 
bearer was not to be fired upon. 

Neatly designed, well-meant device 
proved wholly ineffective. 

“We have fulfilled our mandate,” said 
the Arrorney-GENERAL at close 
of his explanatory oe. 

“No, no,” thundered the 
Labour men. 

They have no sympathy 
with nice distinctions. 
the prickly points raised the 
Bill concedes their demand 
with respect to conspiracy and 
picketing. But as to the im- 
munity of Trades Union funds 
from amercement consequent 
on action of civil law the Bill 
does not go full length of 
their desires. Therefore they 
will have none of it. Will, 
if need be, and opportunity 
serve, upset the Government. 
To-day bring in their own 
Bill ; insist on its substitution 
for that of Government. 
= Lawson Watton folds up 
= his flag of truce, hides it 

away and looks forward to 
7 troubled times. 

Business done. — Second 
Reading of Labour Party’s 
Trades Disputes Bill carried 
by 416 votes against 66. 
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IN PURSUIT OF LASTITIA. | 


(Dr. Exim Retcu—it is not known by what 
authority—says that men who drink to excess 
are no more erring seekers after Letitia. } 


Your name, Lzetrris, charms my soul ; 
Hail, alcoholic maiden, 

Whom mortals seek in cup and bowl 
With potent nectars laden ! 

To force your habitation’s gate 
Men try now that, now this key ; 

While some, by you inspired, debate 
Not what is truth, but whisky. 


So that their eyes your form may view, 
Plebeian Dick and Cuaruie 

Quaff barley beer, and sometimes, too, 
The beer that knows not barley ; 

While others with more curious brews 
Try to induce the rapture, 

And oh! what tangled paths they choose | 
To bring about your capture. 


Fruitless the quest they all pursue 
With you for their objective, 

For when at last you loom in view 
You ’re out of all perspective ; 

The charms they fancied would enthral 
Prove fleeting as a bubble ;— 

For some can't see your form at all, 
While others see it double ! 





POSTHISTORIC PEEPS. 


Tue statement recently made in the 
press that Miss Ovea Netaersore will 
retire from the stage in eight years, and 
then devote herself to medicine, has 
elicited a number of interesting an- 
nouncements as to their future plans 
from other eminent personages. 

Lirrie Tics is by no means tied to his 
profession by the indissoluble bonds which | 
people attribute to him. He has fixed | 
on 1910 as his year of emancipation, | 
when he proposes to enter upon a course | 
of study that shall fit him to succeed | 
Prof. Ray Layxester at the Natural | 
History Museum. 

It is a mistake to suppose that Mr. | 
Epmunp Payxye is wedded to the stage. 
At the age of fifty he intends to retire 
from the footlights and become a Tariff 
Reform leader. 

Mr. Cuampertam has divulged his 
intention of withdrawing from active 
politics at the end of 1912 and writing 
books for children. 

We have authority for stating that 
Mr. Leo Maxse does not intend to edit 
the National Review after 1930. In 
that year he proposes to emigrate to 
China and qualify for the Mandarinate. 

Mr. Atrrep Avustix, whose new work, 
The Door of Humility, may shortly be 
dramatised for Mr. Froumay, has resolved | 
not to ride any more after 1915. He) 
will then content himself exclusively with 
pedestrian exercise. 

Sir Caartes Wynpnam, we regret to| 


'1940, when he intends to resume the| 
| 
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ARITHMETIC. 


Teacher. “How waxy COMMANDMENTS aRE THERE, Satcy ?” 
Sally. “ PLease, Teacwer, TEN.” 

Teacher. “ SurPosk YOU WERE TO BREAK A ComMANDMENT.. .” 
Sally. “ THEN THERE'D BE NINE.” 


impressive pause), 














learn, has decided to quit the stage in | From “ Soufflés”” in The Westminster : 


“ Punch has hinted as delicately as — 
that King ALrowxso's favourite musical instru- 
ment is the Concert-ena. This is obviously 
amisprint. It should have been the ‘ Consort- 
ena. 


practice of medicine which he followed 
during the American Civil War. 








The Spectator remarks proudly of its | 
Militia recruits, that ‘‘ they do not spend ag ‘ok 
time in emptying slops or peeling |™USt not let this blind us i} ‘he Any 9 
potatoes which might be employed in| a with which the writer of “Soufilés 
true military work.” | Sas ap the point. 

The Spectator’s sneer is unmerited. | . —_— 

Mr. Arvoip-Forster said ail along that : _ , 
no potato that had the true military ;* Five for a shilling : the best Cigar 

o a . . Ms out.” 
spirit should be interfered with. Any- 
one who has seen a bed of potatoes| “ Besr” may bean overstatement: but 
obeying the word of command “Eyes we can well believe that these cigars 
front’”’ will understand this. ‘are at least far, far better out. 


As a matter of fact it was; but we 
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THE MAN OF DESTINY. 
You would never—at a casual glance at the starting point.” 
bave taken him for anybody in par- 
His appearance was common- 


ticular. 
place, his manners were mild , 
if anything, they were apolo- 


getic. It is true that circum- 


| stances were against him at 


ur first interview, for, de- 
angrily into the 
kitchen to inquire into a sus- 
tained non-recognition of the 
bell, I found him embracing 
the housemaid. She explained 
that he was her brother (a 
very affectionate one, as | 
judged from their attitude), 
and the conductor of a motor- 
bus. Here, then, was one of 
those stern tyrants into whose 
hands the Daughter of Neces- 
sity has delivered us; who, 
like Fortune, flee from us pur 
suing, and, like Poverty, when 
we are once within their 
power, refuse to let us go. 
Here he was, in a state of 
charming domesticity, embrac 
ing a beloved relative beside 
my very hearthstone. I made 
haste to question him and thus 
obtain a clue towhat is perhaps 
the greatest mystery of the 
twentieth century. I adjured 
him to explain how it is that 
any passengers ever succeed in | 
travelling by motor-bus at all, 
seeing that it stops nowhere 
and for no man ; that would-be | 
patrons must ever, like panting 
Time, toil after it in vain. | 
How, in spite of this, it is yet 
an undoubted, if astounding, 
fact, that the motor-bus is 
always full. Were they friends 
of the Directors, I asked, who 
thus achieved the apparently | 
impossible, or of the conduc- | 
Were they repairers 
equivalent to the “ break-down | 
gang” of a railway—ever| 
ready to be at hand at the 
inevitable moment when their 
services should be required ? | 
Or, failing these, who were | 
they ? 
His face grew very grave ; 
had his uniform been there to 
sustain him he would, I think, 
have triumphed overany recog- | 


tors ? 


nition ofourcommon humanity. YOU ANOTHER.” 
But finding himself, as I have —— 
said, at a disadvantage, he hesitated 
“ Promise you won't never 
breathe a word of it to any living soul,” 
me, almost tearfully. I 
promised, and have kept my word, for 
“It's like 
“Them what you see 


was lost. 
he adjured 


writing is not breathing. 
this,” he said. 


He smiled 


Doctor. “On, ALL RIGHT, 


riding in a motor-bus, they ’re passengers 
all right, an’ payin’ ones. They gets in stops, not till we gets to the other end. 
No one can’t get in, an’ those what's in 
daren’t get out, fear o’ breakin’ their 
So they just has to pay for the 


“They gets in 


a horrid smile. 
we never starts until necks. 





Tiwe—?2 a.m. 
Husband. “ Doctor, MY WIFE HAS SWALLOWED a Pin!” 


CoME ROUND TO-MORROW AND I'LL GIVE why. 


. 





“There ain’t no buts. We never 


whole journey—from Putney, 
or wherever it may be, to 
Charing Cross or Mile End, 
or wherever we're going. 
An’—once they’re there—o’ 
course they’ve got no busi- 
ness there-——so back they 
comes again. Why, there was 
one ol’ laidy I kerried six 
journeys all the way between 
Putney and Mile End. She 
wouldn’ ‘ave stopped then, 
on’y it was our last journey. 
No end of a game, I call it. 
The profits the Comp’ny ’s 
makin’—well, they ’d astonish 
you.” 

“But don’t the passengers 
object ?” I hazarded. 

He laughed again~such a 
laugh as a wolf might flash 
towards an over-daring lamb. 

“Ain’t you noticed that 
motor-bus conductors is always 
just about the fiercest and 
short-temperedest blokes what 
you ever see—aughty as tee- 
totallers an’ as lippy as Passive 
Resisters? Like to see the 
passenger what dared talk 
about objectin’ once I'd got 
‘im aboard my bus. fa 
jest like to see ‘im. That's 
all.” 

Something in the expres- 
sion of his sister seemed to 
strike him suddenly. 

“’Course that ain't our real 
naters,” he said, hurriedly. 
“On’y put on, by Comp’ny’s 
orders—like our yuniforms is. 
In private life we’re just the 
other way. Moreso. You see, 
after you’ve spent the ‘ole 
day scowlin’ an’ wlin’ it 
/makes you want a little peace 
|in your ’ome life. I’ve ’eard 
as several says, what ‘ave 
married motor-bus conductors, 
that kinder, nicer - spoken, 
| better-tempered nor more 
|generous ‘usbins ain’t to be 
looked for nowhere.” 

He cast an appellant glance 
at his sister, I don’t know 
Unless, indeed, it be 
‘that it was in the interests 





and 


I does.” 


“ But 


we’re full, inside and out. 
to wait long, neither—you know what| 
the public’s like after a novelty. 
once we starts—ce never stops. Them’s | 
my orders—an' I carries ’em out faithful, | shout beginning of next week.”—Daily Tele- 


Don’ have | 
An’ | 


of some colleague——. 


I wonder if Ame really is his sister. 





Lace Diamonp Mrsive.—Cable: “Board of 
directors have resolved to commence washi 


graph. 
” I began tointerrupt him. | After all, one must start some time. 
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VERY OPEN LETTERS. 


A xwew method of advertising books 
by an open letter from the publisher | 
to the author giving him information | 
as to the progress of sales, &c., has| 
already been essayed in a tentative and | 
colourless fashion. It is to be hoped, in | 
the interests alike of authors and readers, | 
that this plan will be shortly developed | 
on the bolder and more characteristic | 
lines sketched in the following specimen | 
letters : 


Dear Brotuer,—It is with a deep} 
sense of gratitude and thankfulness for 
all mercies that we sit down to inform | 
you that your beautiful story Is Father 
among the Goats? has just passed into a 
second edition, owing largely to pulpit 
references and the noble advertisement 
it has received from the Episcopal Bench. 

Believe us, dear Brother, 
Yours in the good cause, 
OppEeR AND BEtrer. 


Dear Mr. Hack,—We cannot refrain | 
from putting pen to paper to inform you 
of the glad and unexpected tidings that | 
another copy of your admirable book of | 
essays has been sold. This makes the| 
fifth in six months—a result for mutual | 
congratulations. 

We are, dear Mr. Hack, 
Yours courtevusly, 
Jones AND YOUNGER. 


Dear Mr. Lee Boo,—I am directed to| 
inform you in an open letter that the 
success of your prophetic military 
romance is terrific. As you may have 
noticed, we are printing an instalment 
every morning, and shall continue to do 
so as long as the copy holds out. All 
that is now needed is that our readers 
should cease to look upon it as an ad-| 
vertisement—an error due partly to the | 
type employed and partly to its position 
on a commercial page—and that you | 
should arrange for another question to 
be asked about it in the House. 

I am your grateful 
CarMELite Brorner. 


| 
| 
| 
} 
| 


Dear Mr. Newman,-—To our intense} 
amazement your story is selling well, 
and demands for it come by every post. 
In all our long experience as a firm of | 
publishers we never remember anything 
so curious as this, considering that your | 
book imitates no successful rival, and 
is not indecent. Accept our congratula- 
tions, and believe us to be, 

Yours faithfully, 
Biayk & Co. 


Dear Mr. Hensane,—It is our pleasant 
task to inform you that the appearance 
of the seventh illustrated interview with 
the author has had an appreciable in- 
fluence on the sales of your superb novel, 
The Lost Pope, which have now topped 
the 100,000. The prize of £50 for the 


| 
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OUR POINT-TO-POINT. 


“Wow spy a Suort Heap.” 





most unfavourable review has been 
awarded to Miss Giory QuayLe, who 
begins her notice with the words: 
“This book, at its worst, is superior to 
Batzac, Mereoiru, or Toisrot.” 
We are, dear Mr. Hennaye, 
Yours with extreme unctuousness, 
TrekyLt & ScLermer. 











INITIAL ENTERPRISE. 

Tue news that that dauntless yet long- 
suffering patriot, Mr. T. P. O’Conyor, 
M.P., is going to start another newspaper 
for the enlightenment and entertainment 
of the brutal Saxon under the pleasing 
title of P.T.0., suggests that we are on 
the eve of a general revision of the 
clumsy system of nomenclature which 
still prevails in the metropolitan Press. 














Thus, if we are not totally misinformed, 
The Times will shortly substitute for its 
present superscription cither that of 
T.R.B.C. (Tariff Reform Book Club) or 
T'.M. (tempora mutantur). 

The Standard, we understand, also 
contemplates a similar titular revolution, 
and will shortly appear under the 
engaging name of P.P.C. (Pearson's 
Perfect Compendium). 

In view of the Editor’s unremitting 
services to provide Great Britain with 
the army that she needs The Spectator 
will abandon its faniiliar designation, 
and henceforth be known as #.8.V.P. 
(Read Srracney'’s Volunteer Propaganda). 

A new and more vigorous lease of life 
is confidently predicted for The British 
Weekly when arrangements have been 
made for its change of name to P.U.P. 
(Perfectly Unmitigated Propriety), 





























































































OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 


Mr. E. F. Bewsow was bound, sooner or later, to write The 
Angel of Pain; and, that being so, Mr. Henvemaxy was, J 
suppose, bound to publish it in a hideous yellow cover. 
Benson's gospel is that all pain is somehow necessary and 
somehow good for the sufferer (which reconciles one to the 
binding), and this theme is worked out with extraordinary 
power in the case of two of the three principals. Merivale 
the Hermit and Philip Home were doomed from the begin- 
ning to suffer, their tragedies were inevitable ; but I do object 
with all my strength to the unnecessary and - =: shot 
which blinds and disfigures Evelyn Dundas. Hvelyn—a 
man, be it said—was the most delightful creature. You never 
saw such a one as he was; though Mr. Bewson does refer to 
him always as “ brilliant "—-which is a journalese word that 
has lost any meaning it ever had. And this gay spirit Mr. 
Bexson wantonly breaks for us; and “there,” says he, with 
a wave of the hand, “is my gospel of pain.” It is all 
wrong; it is not inevitable, and it is not justified as either 
necessary or good for the sufferer. (By the way, no book 
nowadays is complete without some illness or accident 
described with the intimate ease of a perfectly healthy person. ) 

The dialogue is Mr. Beyson at his best. Evelyn and 
Madge alone in London, and Philip and his mothe? alone in 
the country, are the two most joyous pictures that I can 
remember in fiction. The reader exults in the author—and 
there can be no higher tribute than that. And I should just 
like to say again that Mr. Bensoy is quite mistaken in think- 
ing that Brelyn was shot on the moor at Glen Callan. | 
was there myself and saw it all. The gun did go off, but it 
was Mr. Osborne in the back of the neck that the ricochet 
took. He is quite well now, thank you, and Hvelyn and 
Madge are again in London together, with the lion called 


Ellessdee. Please, Mr. Bewxsoy, is it not so? 


Lady Sarah's Deed of Gift (Biacxwoon) had important 
influence not only upon the recipient but on the household 
she adorned and enlivened. , Charteris, the daughter 
of an impecunious Major in the Lancers, married Toby 
Archdale, a pragmatical English country tleman who, 
though much in love with his pretty wife, felt that his first 


duty was to break her spirit and compel ber to a state of | 


absolute submission. To thig end he was assisted by the fact 
that she had not a penny of her own and could not pay her 
railway fare in acceptance of invitations to London which he 
disapproved. Her husband's aunt, Lady Sarah, to serve her 
private ends, which towards the Archdale household were 
spiteful, settled upon her £500 a year. Joy, now her own 
mistress, straightway packs her boxes, flees from the presence 
of her stiff-necked husband, his insupportable mother, and his 
insufferable sisters, changes her name, assumes widowhood, 
and flits to and fro over the Continent. How she is dis- 
covered by her husband, how fresh misunderstandings arise, 
and how the end comes, is told in sprightly manner that 
briskly carries the reader on from page to page. Whether 
the end turns out to be happy or not is a matter on which I 
recommend the peruser of this page to “ overhaul the wollum ” 
itself. Lf, as seems probable, it is a first essay, we shall hear 
more of the lady who signs herself Acerruna Grirriy. 


Captain Wyyrer found much pleasure and instruction 
On the Queen's Brrands (Prrmay), and communicates full 


measure to his readers. Commencing life as a cadet in the 
Bengal Army, his military service extended through the 
Mutiny, on which he in casual fashion throws many side- 
lights. He is delightfully garrulous, attractively incon- 
sequential, withal shrewd, with a keen scent for a good 
story and a happy way of retelling it. A delightful one is 
short enough to be quoted. Cuartes Lever, strolling into a 
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Dublin Police Court, heard a case involving charge of stealing 
a watch. The prisoner, being asked what he had to say, 
sighed and answered, “ Your Honour, it is a very sad 
business, and the less we say about it the better.” 

Captain Wywrer found his true vocation, the beginning of 
“a service of thirty-five and a half happy years,” towards the 
end of 1867. ‘The appointment rescued him from service as 
a Factory Inspector to which he had been nominated. He 
knew no more of the duties of a Queen’s Messenger than he 
did of the Factory Acts. But he was always ready for any- 
thing that involved honest occupation and a decent salary. 
The Queen’s Messenger was brought into personal contact 
with many eminent persons, of whom he has lively re- 
miniscences. As between the late Lord Savispury and Mr. 
W. H. Sarrn, he formed an opinion decidedly in favour of 
the latter. It was not based on considerations of high 

itics. The fact is, when despatched to the Continent with 

tters for Lord Sauissury, resident at Beaulieu, the Queen's 
Messenger was generally received by the butler and told to 
return to London on the following day ; whereas’ Otp Mora.iry, 
ever kind and thoughtful, in similar circumstances saw that 
the wayfarer had his full two nights’ rest before retracing his 
steps. A breezy, unconventional, well-informed book, it has 
all the charm of good talk across the walnuts and the wine. 





A critic of books was sipping tea, 

And thus, in his cups, he spoke to me :— 
“ An Artist's Model,” the rogue began, 
“Is written by Mrs. Kernanay, 

And published by F. V. Ware & Co. ; 
It’s crude, untidy, and rather slow. 

The Artist’s Model is Nicoline, 

A red-lipped romp as ever was seen ; 
She’s rather vulgar, as some girls wil! be, 
A sort of bouncing, virtuous Trilby. 
She's loud and silly, but never bad, 
Without the charm that our 7'rilby had ; 
She wrestles a curate and wins—you bet! 
She swears, and she smokes a cigarette. 
She really is rather too exotic ; 

And her mother expires of a narcotic. 
She slips in a pond, which had surely drowned her 
If a keeper hadn't run up and found her ; 
And at last she marries a man called Jo, 
The book is certainly rather slow.” 


In The Shadow of Life (Coxstaste) Miss Senewicx tells the 
story of a noble girl, brimful of healthy life and splendid 
impulses, whose heart is broken by a bloodless apology for a 





/man crammed full of Sptvoza’s philosophy. Elspeth is ready 
|to marry Gavan and to redeem him from his ghosts, but he 
| refuses on the ground that “he would suffocate her ’’—not as 
| Othello slew his Desdemona, but by the dead weight of his 
— useless nature. He returns to find her dying, and 

gs her to do it in his arms, a request which the lady, 
sensibly enough, refuses. This is a story not without sad- 
ness, but there is humour in it and there is style, together 
with a fine sense of humanity and the fatal collisions that 
are involved in it. 





“Bees are capable of being trained to act as letter carriers. The 
insect is taken away from home, a letter printed in microphotography 
is attached to his back, and he is thrown into the air. The advantages 
he would have over a carrier pigeon in time of war are obvious.” — 
Cassell's Saturday Journal. 


Quite obvious. For instance, he could take some honey 
with him for the beleaguered ison. Or he could sting 
the 4.7 on his way. And then he could disguise himself as 
some other bee so easily. On the other hand one has to 





remember that he couldn’t carry parcels, 














